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tainside. A dozen curs rushed out at us barking, the
lambs bleated timorously, our camels groaned, men
shouted at the dogs, and a middle-aged man with a
beard, in tattered robes, greeted me and led me to his
poor tent.

While we sipped coffee I noticed a large, full sack
in one corner of the tent. I was so tired that the ragged
men about the fire and the instruments for food and
coffee took on odd shapes in the perspective of my
weariness. Once I thought I saw the sack move, but
when I looked again it was motionless.

The Howeitat bedouin of these hills live on the margin
of starvation.   When Sudan produced the stale arbud
from yesterday's lunch, the haggard men round the fire
snatched eagerly.   Tiny bits were given to the tousled
children who tottered about the edge of the tent in differ-
ent stages of nudity and development.    Sudan also
produced tea and sugar which were quickly popped into
the kettle.   As is customary after sundown, Arabs from
the other tents came in to join the headman in his guest-
tent (kinsmen kissed Sudan ceremoniously), until at last
there was no more room round the small fire, and
children were turned away to make room for new-
comers.   One child of about five years old, clad in a
thin cotton smock, looked pitiably dejected when he
was pushed out into the cold to make room for an evil-
looking old man.    I signed to the boy; and rather
nervously he came and sat beside me.
" What's your name ?"
" My name's Smaer," he whispered shyly.
The first thing I could think of to amuse him was
my compass.   The illuminated dial fascinated him until
he discovered my matches. He had never seen matches
before.   I had shown him how to strike a match, and